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THE COLLECTOR 


THE most important acquisition which our Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art has made in many years is that of the 
collection of ancient Greek jewelry lately presented to it 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The importance of the 
gift is not to be measured by its money value. It is said 
to have cost $150,000. But the collection is such as 
might be coveted by any museum. The jewels are of 
Ionian Greek workmanship, of the fourth century before 
Christ. In some of them the two precious metals are 
linited in forming the design, reminding one of the 
Biblical description of “ apples of gold in tablets of sil- 
ver.” 

Among the most interesting of these antiques is a 
Bacchic crown of ivy-leaves in gold such as was worn by 
the victor at the annual dramatic contests. It is of beau- 
tiful workmanship. A similar crown adorns the head of 
Dionysos on an antique silver coin in the collection. A 
votive mask in gold showing the features of a young 
woman appears from the inscription upon it to have been 
presented to the goddess Demeter on the occasion of the 
death of his wife, Hecataia, by Nikeratos, son of Euresib- 
ros. The date is 350 B.C. Another large crown is deco- 
rated with a border of honeysuckle, figures of bulls, 
horses, and other animals with heroes fighting dragons 
and similar subjects. This is accompanied by a heavy 
emblem of gold pendants in the form of amphore. A 
wedding crown of silver, much oxidized, but of very 
fine design, is ornamented with sprays of oak, hawthorn, 
and myrtle. 

* * * 

THE distribution of the prizes dt the Pittsburg Inter- 
national Exhibition has resulted in the highest award, a 
gold medal and $1,500, going to A. Dauchez, of Paris, 
for his picture, “ The Kelp Gatherers.” Mr. Ben Foster, 
of New York, took the second prize of a silver medal and 
$1,000, for his fine landscape, “A Misty Moonlight.” 
Mr. Sargent Kendall’s “ The End of the Day,” took the 
third prize, a bronze medal and $500. Robert W. Allen; 
London; Julius Olson, London, and W. Elmer Scho- 
field, Ogonz, Pa., received honorable mentions. 


ok * * 


THE eleventh exhibition of the’ New. York Water Color 
Club has brought out the most contradictory opinions 
from the art critics of the daily and weekly press. One 
of these gentlemen says that its “ distinguishing features 
are careless, if not ignorant, use of the delicate medium 
of water-color, want of purpose in the pictures, if not of 
sincerity in the painters, and lack of interest as a whole.” 
Another on the contrary finds that “ the prevailing note ” 
is one of “ gentility,” “most of the aquarelles being in 
quiet keys.”” When doctors like these differ so radically, 


it is open to everybody to have his say. We, for our part, 


regard the exhibition as simply the ordinary water-color 
exhibition, no better and no worse than usual. It is true 
that the atmosphere of the club does not seem to be a very 
bracing one. The really clever men and women who be- 
long to it or exhibit with it, are seldom at their best in its 
shows. Mr. George H. Clements, whose work we have 
watched with varying interest for some years, suffers 
particularly from the debilitating influences of the club. 


He has a whole room to himself this time, but we had 
rather see a few sketches like those of French working- 
people which he exhibited a few years ago. Mr. John 
La Farge is fairly well represented in a * Bridle Path in 
Tahiti,” Miss Clara McChesney shows her ‘“ Mother 
and Child,” gold medaled at Philadelphia, and there are 
interesting pictures by Mr. Albert Herter, Maurice R. 
Prendergast, Albert Sterner, and Rhoda Holmes Nichols. 
* * .¢ 

THE director of Fine Arts at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, Mr. William M. Coffin, has announced the decision 
that none but original works of American artists—sculp- 
tors, painters, architects, and engravers—will be admitted 
to the Albright Gallery of Fine Arts, which will be one 
of the principal features of the show, and its only perma- 
nent one. This decision has made it necessary to provide 
a place for what are sometimes called the “ minor arts,” 
such as stained glass, gold, and silver work, jewelry, 
small bronzes, mosaics, tapestries, and stamped leather, 
etc. This will be done by roofing over the interior court 
of the Manufacturers’ Building, one of the largest build- 
ings in the Exposition. The space thus gained has been 
placed in charge of Mr. Roger Riordan, the Art Editor of 
THE ArT AMATEUR, as assistant to Mr. Algar M. 
Wheeler, Superintendent of Manufactures, and he ex- 
pects to make this court one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the show. The central space is reserved for a 
conservatory of tropical and sub-tropical trees and 
flowers. Surrounding this will be handsome pavilions 
decorated with glass mosaic, stained-glass windows, and 
grilles of wrought metal, and within these pavilions will 
be shown the best and most comprehensive exhibition 
ever made of American artistic industries. 

* * * 

The mystery deepens about the “ stolen ” Botticelli. It 
may be remembered that some time ago a well-known 
picture of the famous Florentine painter disappeared 
from the gallery of Prince Chigi, at Rome. The Prince, 
it is announced, has been fined 315,000 lire ($63,000) 


‘ for having sold it, contrary to the law, for export front 


the kingdom. It was then said that it had been purchased 
by an American. Later it was circumstantially stated 
that the buyer was Mrs. J. L. Gardner, of Boston, but she 
denies that she is the owner of the painting. The picture 
is unquestionably one of Botticelli’s masterpieces. 

* * * 

ZIEM, as is well known, seldom goes far from Venice 
for his subjects. Even in “ Up the Brenta,” a painting 
now at Oehme’s Galleries, he is still in the Venetian terri- 
tory and reveling in Venetian atmosphere and color. 
There is a gayly dressed pleasure party in a gondola 
and,in the distance, seen through the trees that border the 
river is a bridge of the customary Venetian pattern, pink 
in the sunset. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s mischievous Cupid, 


‘drawing his bow, fills the place of honor in the rear gal- 


lery, and there are five examples of Jules Dupre, Corot, 
Thaulow and Cazin. Mr. Oehme has added to these with 
praiseworthy patriotism some excellent pictures by 
Americans, Albert Lynch’s pretty sentimental girl with 
“Autumn Flowers,” a poetic landscape by Ben Foster, 


and water-colors by Aston Knight. 
* * * 


ONE is always sure to see two or three exceptionally 
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CABINET FOR BIJOUX IN THE FORM OF A BOOK. 
THE LIBRARY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
BOUND BY DEROME 


fine Ziems at the gallery of Fishel, Adler, and Schwartz. 
Just now there is a fine view of the Grand Canal with the 
Doge’s Palace on the right and a steamer gayly decorated 
with flags going out to the left. There is also a charming 
view of the Dogana at sunset. By Lerolle there is a 
cottage yard at night with a belated wayfarer knocking 
for admission. It will remind readers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson of a celebrated passage in “ Travels with a 
Donkey.” There are good landscapes by Thaulow and 
Rico and a characteristically spirited full-length portrait 
of a lady in a white dress and red jacket embroidered 
with gold, by Lenbach. 
Ye & 

THE traditional Byzantine style with its gorgeous ma- 
terials and severe forms that still rules in the decoration 
of the Greek Church is shown in the utmost purity at 
Kelekian’s in certain antique vestments heavily embroid- 
ered in gold and silver and seed pearls. The stoles are 
figured with saints and angels in niches rising one above 
another ; there are guards for the sleeves of the celebrant 
with diminutive pictures, wrought in precious materials, 
of the Nativity and the Annunciation and a gorgeous 
epigonation, or lap cover in gold and silver thread with 
a figure of Christ intended to be shown, as the Greek 
inscription tells, rising from the tomb. In addition to 
these highly interesting embroideries there is a very large 
and varied collection of Persian silk rugs, Persian cut 
velvets, Hispano-Moresque faience and Cypru glass. 
Nowhere will one find rarer or more permanently valu- 
able things for holiday presents. 

- as 

One of the most valuable collections of rare books ever 
brought to America is now on view at Bonaventure’s. It 
includes first editions of Shelley bound by Zaensdorf, of 
Tennyson bound by Chambolle, William Loring An- 
drews’s “Essay on the Portraiture of the American 


Revolution ” with a portrait of Washington in chiseled 
and stained leather inserted in the binding, a Japan paper 
copy of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac” bound by 
Ruban in pale-green morocco with compartments and 
flowers in mosaic, and a magnificent copy of * Paul et 
Virginie ” with four sets of proofs, in various states, of 
Leloir’s illustrations. These, however, are not the gems 
of the collection. There are “ Les Premieres Oeuvres de 
Philippe Desportes ” 
Queen Marguerite de Valois, of red morocco strewn with 
daisies (marguerites) in gold; a Clement Marot bound 
by Lortic, La Sainte Bible, published by Jean de Tournes, 
in its beautiful original Lyonnaise binding of strapwork 
in various colored leathers. 
BS * 


in its original binding made for 


Coming down to the books of a more recent period 
there are the original manuscripts of many of Beranger's 
songs; the famous Didot of Boileau in 
volumes beautifully bound in red morocco, richly tooled 
by Derome ; a complete set of the volumes issued by “ Les 
Amis du Livre,” bound by Marius Michel, Cuzin, Cham- 
bolle, Ruban, etc.; Pixerecourt’s copy of “ Letters d’une 
Peruvienne ” by Madame de Grafigny, with his book- 
plate, which says that “un livre est un ami qui ne change 
jamais;” Henri de Beraldi’s copy of “ La Parisienne ” 
with all the states of all the plates and the original draw- 


edition two 





» BERANGER’S CHANSONS, WITH ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


BOUND BY MEUNIER 
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LA SAINTE BIBLE, PUBLISHED BY JEAN DE TOURNES. 
ONE OF FOUR VOLUMES IN THE ORIGINAL 
LYONNAISE BINDING 


ings; a copy of “ Mademoiselle Marie Duplessis ” with 
an autograph letter of the heroine, Marguerite Gautier, 
inserted; an extraordinary copy of Theophile Gautier’s 
Mademoiselle de Maupin bound by Marius Michel with 
the subject of the last chapter illustrated in colored leath- 
ers on the doublure of the first volume. Beraldi, from 
whose library several of these volumes have come never 
sells a book, but, a passionate collector of the literature 
of the Romantic period, he will exchange his most valued 
possessions of another date for some by him undiscovered 
Romantique, which Mr. Bonaventure, whose researches 
cover a wider field, has been able to secure. We illus- 
trate some of the most beautiful and interesting of the 
bindings. 
*x * K 


THE most important examples of the late Rosa Bon- 
heur to be found in this city are at the Brandus Gallery. 
They include splendid studies of a tiger walking in a 
desert landscape, of stags in winter and a lion’s head 
which is truly magnificent. 

se. 2 


At Blakeslee’s the procession of old masters still con- 
tinues. There is a portrait of a cavalier in buff jacket 
and steel corselet by Dobson. It is the celebrated royalist 
leader, Sir Charles Lucas, as is shown by his arms, three 
roses and a chevron gules on a field argent, painted in the 
upper left-hand corner of the picture. There is an excel- 


lent study by Rubens for the Madonna and Child form- 
ing part of the triptych of the Deposition from the Cross 
at Antwerp. There are also a fine portrait by Tocque of 
a French Admiral of the time of Louis XIV.; a charm- 
ingly lifelike portrait of a lady by Hoppner; a fine Ruys- 
dael and a well preserved Sir Joshua Reynolds, a por- 
trait of Mrs. Hammond, a half-length figure in rose 
purple and white. 





ART IN THE THEATERS 


BY STEPHEN FISKE 





MERRIE CHRISTMAS no longer occupies its former 
prominent place in the programmes of our theatrical 
managers. They no longer produce the pantomimes, 
fairy plays and extravaganzas that used to make the holi- 
days more happy. The children of this generation do not 
know Clown and Pantaloon, Harlequin and Columbine. 
The fact is sad and significant. 

Scientists claim that this continent had the older civili- 
zation. It may be so, for our people are treated in many 
respects as though they were born old. Christmas plays 
are as popular as ever in the comparatively young and 
blithe London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin; but American 
cities are so weighed down by the countless centuries 
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buried under the prairies that we must take our Christ- 
mases seriously. 

Is this strange doctrine the mistake—for I am sure 
that it is a mistake—of the managers or of the public? 

A good manager is supposed to give his public what 
they want. This is his duty and his profit. Is it possible 
that, by some cccult divination, the managers have ascer- 
tained that the public do not care to be amused during 
the holidays in the way that delighted our forefathers? 
Are modern children so changed that they do not play 
with toys, listen to fairy tales and laugh at comical an- 
tics? The children of a larger growth have not thus 
altered. Aged as I am, a real Christmas pantomime 
would tempt me more than the most artistic drama, and 
I know where to find plenty of company for such a 
theater-party. 

English pantomime in this country received a solar 
plexus blow from the Ravel Family of French panto- 
mimists about fifty years ago. The Ravels were just as 
funny as the English clowns, but much more clever. 
They introduced wonderful stage tricks. Every part of 
their scenes was hinged and trapped. They could trans- 
form a hovel to a palace at the wave of a wand. All their 
furniture acted. They were actors, dancers, acrobats, 
machinists equally combined, and their peculiar art did 
not survive them. Various attempts to revive the Ravel 
pantomimes without the Ravels have not been popular. 

George L. Fox, a Bowery comedian, had the happy 
thought of uniting the French pantomime tricks with 
the English pantomine jollity. He was naturally funny 
in face, figure and manner, and he had the advantage of 
careful training in low comedy characters. His success 
was immediate and lasting. Fox was the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Ravels. A large and handsome theater, 
called the New Bowery, grew out of the grins that his 
humor caused. He was never a fashionable actor; but 
had he made the same success on Broadway that he did 
on the Bowery he would have been immortal. 

Pantomime in America died with Fox. It was suc- 
ceeded by a period of showy extravaganza, which cul- 
minated in “ The Black Crook,” a combination of spec- 
tacle and melodrama. No play has ever been more popu- 
lar in all parts of the country, and, although its plot and 
purpose have long since been forgotten, its title still at- 
tracts at the music halls. 

From these facts we deduce: First, that, while there 
were real pantomimists here, like the Ravels and Fox, 
the pantomimes were the most favorite holiday amuse- 
ments; second, that, when fairy spectacles were substi- 
tuted for the pantomimes, the public were equally loyal 
to them. Ergo, fame and fortune await a manager who 
can discover a clever pantomimist or produce a holiday 
extravaganza. 

This may not be high art; but it is sound, healthful 
art. It is to the drama what chromolithographs are to 
great paintings; but we can not spare the lovely litho- 
graphs. 

* * * 

“No,” sarp the pious parent to his inquiring child; “I 
will not allow you to go to the circus; but, my dear boy, 
you shall not be deprived of all amusements; get your 
cap and I will take you for a nice walk to see your 
grandmother’s grave.” 


You know how any rightly-constituted boy would feel 
under such circumstances. Thus do I feel that I am 
taken to see grandmother’s grave when I am offered 
“ The Gay Lord Quex,” instead of Clown; * A Man of 
Forty,” instead of Pantaloon; Bernhardt for Columbine 
and Coquelin for Harlequin. Excellent in themselves, 
these attractions seem unseasonably serious for Christ- 
mastide, and I long for the gorgeous scenes, the brilliant 
ballets, the rough but ready humor and the magical trans- 
formations of the holiday entertainments of my boy- 
hood. 

There is fun enough in New York amusements; but it 
is not of the Christmas character, any more than the 
Christmas numbers of the literary magazines are like the 
Christmas stories with which Charles Dickens used to 
charm the world. 

You can have a horse-laugh with “ David Harum,” at 
the Garrick, or smile serenely at the subtle satire of “ A 
Royal Family,” at the Lyceum. But the only plays 
presented as simply fun-makers are “The Belle of 
Bridgeport,” with May Irwin as the heroine, at the 
Bijou, and “ Hodge, Podge & Co.,” with Peter Dailey as 
the hero, at the Madison Square. 

The only art in the Irwin-Dailey plays is the art of 
the stars in trying to be perfectly natural. Generally 
they succeed; sometimes their naturalness becomes fa- 
miliarity. They do not hesitate to step out of their stage 
characters, become part of the audience, and ridicule the 
other performers. This is an old trick. 

Plain scenes, to show up the costumes, are required 
for “ The Belle of Bridgeport,” and the reception-room 
in a Woman’s Athletic Club (Act III.) gives Messrs. 
Lewis and McMacaughtry no scope. But they missed an 
opportunity in John Smith’s office (Act I.) when the 
heroine takes charge of her father’s store. Some of the 
extent, the crowding, the movement of a department store 
might have been indicated through the large window at 
the back of the office. 

Between the coon songs—which are all that is worth 
hearing—notice how daintily and brightly the awk- 
wardly shaped Bijou has been decorated and by what 
simple means. The suggestion of ornamentation in the 
stage-boxes is pleasing, and the French pictures that 
cover the walls and ceiling are as beautiful as if they were 
not printed on paper or stenciled mechanically. No 
stiff, square panels reduce the apparent size of the thea- 
ter. All the wall work is light, airy and graceful, and all 
the coloring is soft. Separately, the pictures might not 
bear close inspection, but the general effect is elegance. - 

The three scenes in “ Hodge, Podge & Co.” are a lawn, 
a garden and a “ poster studio ”; nothing special is done 
with them; they are as conventional as children’s toys. 
Realism is so totally ignored that a practicable cellar door 
seems to be made of canvas and is as obviously false as 
Mr. Dailey’s diamonds. 

You would suppose that Mr. Arthur Voetglin had a 
chance to distinguish himself in the “ poster studio ” ; but 
no; that is merely a room in which women pose as poster 
pictures. Still, a few sketches of previous posters might 
have adorned the walls and given a touch of showy 
colors. 

Artistically, the one feature nuticeable in “ Hodge 
Podge & Co.” is the adaptation of the former uniform of 
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the Seventh Regiment—gray, swallow-tail coat and white 

trousers—to the purposes of the ballet. Of course, the 

coat tails are abbreviated and white tights are substituted 

for trousers. The ballet girls are exceptionally tall and 

handsome, and verily I say unto you, the Seventh Regi- 

ment in all its glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
.¢ 

“Her Majesty,” at the Manhattan Theater, is a capi- 
tal dramatization by Mr. J. I. C. Clarke of a novelette by 
Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, and is such a pretty story, so 
prettily placed on the stage, and the girl Queen so ad- 
mirably acted by Grace George, the wife of Manager 
Brady, that it deserves its popular and critical success. 

Only one of the three scenes by Messrs. John H. 
Young and D. Frank Dodge could have been made out of 
the ordinary. The street (Act II.) is characteristically 
painted ; the guardroom (Act III.) is necessarily conven- 
tional. I prefer less obstructive houses in a street and 
less window in a guardroom; still the stage-manager has 
rights that every scenic artist is bound to respect. 

But the stage-manager has done nothing for the artists 
in the throne-room (Acts I. and IV.). They have painted 
a dim, ancient apartment, and he has tacked up a strip of 
crimson cloth as a canopy for the throne. As pie crust is 
made to be broken, so this canopy appears to have been 
put up to be torn down. Such an old throne as that of 
Nordenmark ought to have a canopy of purple velvet, 
emblazoned with the royal arms, and apparently as im- 
movable as the dynasty. 

If I were the manager or the dramatist—which the 
Lord forbid!—I should insist upon a court scene in the 
throne-room to contrast with the scene of the rabble in 
the streets. The girl queen should wear her regal robes; 
the ladies of the court should display the latest fashions 
(of that period) from Paris; the courtiers should be 
richly attired ; the Prince Consort, in his uniform, should 
be royally welcomed; the room should be a blaze of 
candles and colors. 

Admitting that the story has not enough material for 
another Act, I suggest this scene as a final tableau. The 
play now ends logically, but too tamely. 

a 

In October THE ArT AMATEUR published a full-page 
picture of the shipyard scene of “ Sag Harbor,” at the 
Republic Theater. That scene is the play, which does 
for Long Island characters what the stage-carpenter has 
done for the shipyard. 

Shakespeare says that the stage “ holds the mirror up 
to nature.” Realists forget “the mirror ” and think only 
of “nature.” But the difference between naked nature 
and nature seen as in a mirror is precisely the difference 
between realism and true art on and off the stage. 

Somewhat bored by the prosy, interminable play, in 
which the actors and actresses are so like real people as to 
be as uninteresting as most people are, I was more than 
rewarded for my visit by an inspection of the beautiful 
theater. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein is, indeed, an art amateur. 
Without any training as a professional architect or a 
master-builder, he has designed and erected seven thea- 
ters in New York, and is now planning an eighth, which 
is to be even more artistic and commodious. 

The front of the Republic is studiously plain, but it 


has a novelty in a double stairway from the sidewalk to 
the second balcony. The practical advantages of this 
outside access to the upper parts of the theater are self- 
evident. 

Inside you find another new feature. The orchestra does 
not divide the audience from the stage,nor is it confined 
in a sunken room partly under the stage. On the con- 
trary, it is placed above the stage, concealed from the 
audience by allegorical figures of Harmony and Melody, 
holding between them a golden lyre. Instead of being 
an interruption to the glamour of the play, the music 
from an unseen band now tones in with it and accentu- 
ates it. 

If the dome were lined with golden glass, through 
which electric lights shed their radiance upon the audi- 
ence, the Republic Theater would be worth going to see 
no matter what entertainment occupied the stage. Even 
now it is a wonder, and, when Mr. Hammerstein’s lack 
of education as an architect is considered, it may be not 
extravagantly called a miracle! 





THE PORTRAIT AS ART 


CERTAIN modern critics maintain that to paint a fine 
portrait is the very highest reach of the painter’s art. It 
is certain that all the great painters have delighted to 
paint portraits and have made them as pictorial as any 
others of their pictures. But this is because they have 
included things not essential to the likeness—composition 
always, some suggestion of a story frequently. The 
mere recognizable likeness need not be a fine picture. 

But though it is easy for those who have the special 
gift to catch a likeness, it is often not easy to preserve the 
likeness and paint a good picture, also. One of the most 
important qualities which a good portrait should have is 
character. What we mean by this is that the artist should 
not merely get the superficial likeness of the sitter, but 
that he should watch over the passing phases of expres- 
sion and select those which tell the most of the sitter’s 
history and individuality. Bonnat’s well-known por- 
trait of Renan though undoubtedly a good likeness and 
possessing admirable qualities of technique errs lament- 
ably in its complete failure to portray anything of the 
character of the sitter. It is heavy, wooden, unimpress- 
ive. And yet Renan must often have looked like this. 
But Bonnat had no right to be indifferent ; he should have 
penetrated into his famous sitter’s personality and ex- 
pressed something of it in his picture. Compare Zorn’s 
etching of Reman in which the great writer is again 
shown in a semi-lethargic condition. But Zorn shows us 
in his few lines the spark of intellect in that sleepy mass 
of flesh. There are many famous portraits, like most of 
Holbein’s which depend almost wholly on the expression 
of character. It requires good draftsmanship and 
good painting to attain it, but these alone will not give it. 
Beyond the mastery of his craft the portrait painter, even 
if he aims at nothing more than the delineation of charac- 
ter must have uncommon insight and some power of 
selection and imagination. 

If the portrait is to be a fine picture, it must have 
moreover qualities of line, mass and color. Consider the 
beauty of the sweeping lines and the expressiveness of 
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HEAD OF AN OLD MAN. 


BY A. ANKER 


the movement in the portrait of Mrs. Gibbon by Law- 
rence belonging to Mr. George Gould, which, by the kind 
permission of Mr. Blakeslee, we are enabled to reproduce 
as an extra supplement. And the color, felt even in our 
black and white reproduction, in the portrait by Watteau 
of Mme. Victorre, Daughter of Louis XV., belonging to 
the Collis P. Huntington collection. It is worthy of note 
that, in each of these cases, the person represented is play- 
ing a part, and that the painter has had not only to-ex- 
press the real character of his model but the assumed 
character as well. Lawrence’s success in doing this, in 
presenting to us the real full-grown woman assuming a 
girlish part, gives its principal charm to his picture. 
Poor Mme. Victorre, on the other hand, looks very little 
like a Bacchante, spite of her tiger-skin mantle, and 
the part was evidently assumed only to give the painter 
a chance to introduce a telling passage of color. 

This brings us to the question of dress. Its value in 
composition both of line and of color may be of the great- 
est and it may, also, be very expressive. Fully half the 
interest attaching to the old Dutch, English and French 
portraits now so sought after lies in the beauty and 
quaintness of the costumes. There is much, also, in the 
choice and rendering of the background. It is here that 
Lawrence’s picture fails. The background of rocks and 
stormy sea is unreal. We should consider it a bad piece 





of scene-painting. It is intended to help the spectator to 
understand the story suggested by the movement of the 
figure, but, in fact, it lessens our interest in the story. 
The picture would be vastly better if the figure had been 
brought out from vague, indefinite masses of color leav- 
ing it to tell its own story. The landscape, in this case, is 
like the impertinent annotation of an all-sufficient text. 

It is a good general rule, observed by most of the great 
Masters of portraiture, to paint all parts of the picture 
together, not the head first and the dress and background 
after. Harmony is hardly to be expected when the work 
is divided up in this manner. It is too much like the 
methods in vogue in the bogus picture factories where 
one man paints the skies, another the foliage, a third the 
foreground, while a fourth adds figures and animals. 
Not only this, but if the background can not be painted 
realistically from the actual one, then there should: be 
something imaginative in the portrait, itself. This was a 
leading reason for the frequent choice of mythological 
motives in the portraits of the last century. These ac- 
counted for a certain idealistic vagueness which served to 
bring portrait and background together. It was one of 
the many excellencies of the great Sir Joshua that he 
thoroughly understood this principle. He never placed a 
wholly realistic figure in one of his poetic, semi-real land- 
scapes. The poetry runs through the entire picture. 
Gainsborough, in some respects, a greater painter than 
Sir Joshua, also observed this rule. He would paint such 
a fine realistic portrait as the “ Parish Clerk,” and he was, 
for his day, a realist in landscape. But, when he com- 
bined the two, he painted both figure and landscape from 
life and added a touch of sentiment and ideality to both. 

It is plain that something more than the ability to 
handle paint and brushes and to catch a likeness is neces- 
sary to make a really great portrait painter. He must 
have much. the same qualities as those which when 
present in a higher degree, make the great imaginative 
painter. Realism is not the highest aim in art. Even a 
portrait, to be a work of art at all, must be more than 
realistic. 





HEAD OF AN OLD MAN. 


BY A. ANKER 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING 


OneE of the many attrac- 
tions of charcoal is that it can 
be used with equal facility for 
work with the point or for 
shading. It is, indeed, so 
easy to obtain a mass of shade 
and to re-enforce and define it 
with the point that it is some- 
what unusual to see a draw- “~~. 
ing in charcoal in which line 
work predominates. Yet the 
best draftsmen seldom obliter- 
ate the line, merely soften it 
a little where they want it to 
recede or to blend with other 
lines by the slightest touch 
with the fingertip. Both of 
the heads which we print this 
month have been executed in 
this manner. It is wonderful 
how much of the texture of 
flesh and how great fullness of modeling can be secured 
in this way. Students should frequently aim to do por- 
traits and other subjects in the line, with bold accents and 
touches of shadow, and then sce how much of finish and 
expression they can add by a few touches of the finger 
slightly softening some of the lines while leaving others 
crisp and black. 





DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION 


THE questions How much to omit, How much to take 
in, How far to go in rendering color, texture and tone 
are constantly arising to trouble the draftsman. The 
process engraver likes bold, open work with severe lines, 
black shadows and large lights. But the natural ten- 
dency of the student is to render his subject as completely 
as possible, to push the resources of his art to the utmost. 
We have always held that the best practice is to lean 
toward what the engraver demands and not to try to do 
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‘CTHE SAIL.”,—FROM A PEN DRAWING BY MAURICE COURANT 
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VIGILIO ON THE LAGO DI GARDA 


by niggling work in pen and ink what it is quite easy to 
accomplish by broad work in paint. 

We give in this number two landscape engravings from 
pen and ink drawings which show about how far to go 
in each direction. The view of San Vigilio on the Lago 
di Garda is treated very openly, but, yet, with a certain 
finesse in the shadows which makes it not quite easy to 
engrave or to print. Still the tones are fairly even and 
for a sunny view with spots of dark color in the 
cypresses and the gondola this must be held to be a good 
piece of work. Too much, however, depends on the re- 
lation of the dark reflections in the foreground to the 
lighter reflections in the distance. To bring out this dis- 
tinction requires printing as careful as that of THE ART 
AMATEUR. In the ordinary magazine or illustrated news- 
paper it would be lost. 

The other picture referred to, that of the sailboat in a 
lumpy sea, is still more difficult to print, because the 
draftsman has tried to render much more—the tex- 
ture and color of sails, boat, sky and sea. He has, in fact, 
gone as far as it is at all ad- 
visable to go toward com- 
pleteness in pen and ink. 
For practice, we advise the 
beginner to do four or five 
quick sketches like the first 
of these two illustrations to 
the one finished study like 
the other. It is essential that 
the draftsman for “ process”’ 
should excel in selection, in 
obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible result with the least 
means; but he will not be 
sure of himself if he does not 
occasionally do all he can 
with all the means at his 
command. If the drawings 
are not to be published, they 
can be very full of detail. 
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LANDSCAPE IN WATER-COLORS 


BUILDINGS AND SKIES 


AMONG the simpler sorts of subjects, suitable for be- 
ginnerts are picturesque buildings or other constructions, 
barns, mills, covered bridges such as are found in 
many parts of the country, picturesque cottages and the 
like. Unhappily, the list is not as long with us as it is in 
most European countries. We are too careful to keep 
things looking spick and span, and wooden buildings 
seldom look well whether new or old. Still, let us make 
the most of what we have. We shall have some practice 
in perspective at any rate and learn how necessary it is 
to place properly the upright, horizontal and oblique lines. 
This is very obvious in drawing a building. It is to no 
purpose that your color and values are right and that your 
handling is clever, if you do not get the perspective of 
your building correct. But perspective, that is for 
shortening—they are one and the same—is also very im- 
portant in drawing rocks, trees and other irregular ob- 
jects. Your drawing of buildings will show you how to 
block these out, just as your drawing of boxes and other 
simple mechanical forms helps you to block out the 
figure. The grays and browns of old and weather-beaten 
buildings are, too, easy and amusing to imitate, and they 
harmonize beautifully with the tints of foliage, sky and 
water. 

For old, shingled roofs and unpainted, weather-beaten 
clapboards use Sepia, Sienna, a little Black, often a touch 
of Ultramarine or Cobalt where the roof reflects the tone 
of the sky, and a little Yellow Ochre for the parts which 
show the wood as yet unweathered. For the mosses and 
other plants that grow upon oid roofs take a green com- 
pound of Cobalt and Raw Sienna. Brighten this where 
requisite with Prussian Blue and Yellow Ochre-and for 
the darker tones use Cobalt and Vandyke Brown. For 
old whitewashed or plastered walls you will want Yellow 
Ochre, Raw Sienna and Ivory Black, all very much di- 
luted with water. Tone your paper with the pure Ochre 
in the light. For old brickwork use Vermilion, Yellow 
Ochre, and Raw Sienna. A little Ultramarine washed on 
over this will give the look of age. 

Our wooden structures in the country are frequently 
painted Indian Red. This when toned down by age is 
not at all bad. Indian Red must, therefore, be added to 
vour palette. For gray limestone use Sepia, Yellow 
Ochre, Black, Ultramarine, with plenty of water. 


Your old building will probably detach itself in part 


from the sky. Remember that you do not leave perspec- 





tive behind you when you soar aloft. The clouds appear 
regularly smaller as they recede toward the horizon. 
They fail into lines which are straight and parallel if at 
right angles to your line of vision, straight and con- 
vergent like the ribs of a fan if they run in the same di- 
rection as the eye. You may think that these effects are 
due to the actual disposition of the clouds; they are not; 
they are due almost wholly to perspective. If you could 
see a cloud in plan and elevation, as a scientist would like 
to show it, you would see something very different from 
the cloud as you know it—as different as a map is from 
the actual country. 

The sky has also its perspective of color. It is usually 
paler toward the horizon than in the zenith, whether it 
be a sky blue or a gray one. but there are exceptional 
times ; for there may be black clouds coming up at the 
horizon while overhead they may be lit up by the sun. 

Use for the most part a mixed gray, of Cobalt, Rose 
Madder and Aureolin for very high or distant clouds; 
a gray composed of more earthy pigments, Smalt or 
Ultramarine, Indian Red, Yellow Ochre for lowering 
clouds; for rainy day effects Black, Indigo and Raw 
Sienna. 

For clear skies use a mixture of Cobalt and Ultra- 
marine with a little Prussian Blue. Toward the distance 
the sky is often tinged with violet ; add then a little Rose 
Madder and a very little Aureolin. For the greenish 
skies often observed on our seaboard use Cobalt and 
Aureolin. 

When there are large white clouds carry the blue of 
the sky around them, leaving the paper white. When 
ail dry model! the clouds with the gray abuve given and 
plenty of water. The edges of the shadowed parts should 
be blended a little with the blue of the sky. Frequently a 
very slight tone of Ochre is needed to take off the crude- 
ness of the paper. For those cobwebby white clouds 
that show the blue of the sky through them the best plan 
is tc paint the blue sky solidly, first; then, with a small 
sponge, shaped and handled like a brush and moistened, 
take up some of the color while it is still wet. But a good 
deal can be done in this way with a dry clean brush. 
Some English water-colorists use a cotton or linen rag. 
This tends, however, to roughen the grain of the paper 
and the beginners had better use the sponge or the brush 
as above directed. 

Stormy skies are the most difficult. 
lent contrasts both of form and color. Very dark clouds 
may be detached from very white ones and a spot of deep 
blue may pierce through either or both. At sunset, the 
range of colors in a stormy sky is enormous, and it takes 
all the resources of the palette managed by an able 
painter to reproduce it. For dark, stormy clouds use 
Prussian Blue mixed with Dark Brown, Black and Ochre. 
Use Ochre for the fundamental color of the yellow clouds 
and Vermilion for the reds. By keeping within this 
range of colors you will avoid falling into bad discords. 

In calm sunsets the lowest clouds, next the horizon 
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are generally blue or violet. Above them are clouds red 
or yellow in the light, violet in the shadow upon a ground 
of deeper yellow or orange changing to a green and then 
a blue as the eye descends toward the zenith. The 
things to bear in mind are that the sky though pale, must 
be darker than the light parts of the clouds, and though 
pure in color it must not be so pure. The blue of the 
distant clouds is often paler and purer than that of the 
sky overhead. 





FICURE PAINTING IN OIL COLORS 
II. THE USE OF A MODEL 


THE art of posing the model is a very important part 
of the art of figure painting. In the schools you learn 
the conventional poses, those which have been found the 
best from which to acquire a general knowledge of the 
figure. But in life, these poses are not constantly turning 
up and there are hosts of other momentary actions, some- 
times ugly or ridiculous, which, yet, must be studied if 
you are to illustrate life. 

If you see in the street something which suggests a 
picture, try, if possible, to get the same characters to pose 
for you; or if that is not possible, get others like them. 
Everyone has his individual manner, and it will give you 
much trouble and but a bad result if you pose a young 
lady friend as a market woman or a shopgirl as a lady. 
Still you will often have to get along as best you may 
with the professional models or with your obliging 
friends. You may even have to use your own figure seen 
in the looking-glass as your only model. Do not be dis- 
couraged if this is the case. Several of the great masters, 
Raphael especially, used only one model for all the 
figures in a great ‘composition, as their drawings testify. 
You must pose your model as nearly as possible like the 
figure which you have observed. The pose will be un- 
welcome and difficult to him. He will gradually relax 
into a more natural pose expressive of the same action. 
Then is the time to begin your drawing or painting for 
that pose he will be able to keep and to regain after a rest. 
You must study your most available model or models, 
find out what poses are natural to them, what parts they 
can play well and without too much strain. Then, you 
will come to observe in actual life chiefly those situations 
which will bring into play your models at their best. 
Every artist has his favorite models, and, by consequence, 
his favorite poses, situations and subjects. 

Do not idealize the model overmuch. If he or she is 
not goed for the subject you have in view, change the 
model or change the subject. This is supposing you 
have only the usual allowance of imagination. If you 
have a very vivid imagination, you will ignore this ad- 
vice and do as you please. 

At the beginning, while you must keep on eternally 
sketching action, you must not try to put too much action 
into your pictures. If you do, you will put a strain upon 
your models which they will not be able to bear, for you 
will be obliged to force them to retain long enough to 
enable you to draw their poses which, naturally, are held 
for only a second or two. Suppose you can sketch a 
firure correctly in fifteen minutes. Try, yourself to keep 
in the position of a man walking, or running, or lifting a 
weight for fifteen minutes. If you are very strong, you 
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may hold for a time the general position ; but toward the 


end, all the life of the pose will have gone out of it. So 
with the model. If you make him take a difficult pose 
and keep it for any length of time, you might as well 
work from a wooden lay figure. Choose, therefore, at first, 
subjects which can be expressed in restful poses and in- 
troduce action only as you come to be able to do so largely 
from memory. 

Let your subjects also be such as will let you use 
models with strongly marked individual characteristics. 
Farmers, sailors, laborers, resting, talking, playing are 
much more easily represented than ladies and gentlemen 
whose expression is at once less simple and more sub- 
dued and, for both reasons, much more difficult to under- 
stand and to render in paint. Many a man who paints 
bad or inferior society pictures would succeed very well 
in pictures of the country store or the blacksmith shop. 
Look, too, for simple and strong effects of light and 
shade; and let the beauty of vour picture be mainly in 
the color arrangement; it is the easiest to manage. 

Do not pose your model so that he will have to blink 
in a strong light or stare at something too far off or too 
near him. Do not keep him too long, even in an easy 
pose. Twenty to thirty minutes posing and ten minutes 
resting, kept up for two or three hours, is as much as you 
should require. 

Keep vour easel so far from the model that you can 
see, at one glance, the entire figure or so much of it as you 
are painting. If you are too close, you see the figure in 
bits and you have to do some hard mental work to bring 
them together. Much will, of course, depend on whether 
you are far-sighted or the reverse. No one is exactly 
normal in this respect. But, as a general rule, one will 
find that a distance from the subject of three to four 
times its greatest dimension is the best to work at. In 
painting a full length figure, say five feet and a half high, 
you should have a studio that will allow you to be 
eighteen to twenty feet away from her. Six or seven 
feet is as near as you should ever come, even in painting 
the head only. 

Have room enough, also, to be able to step back from 
your canvas to see the total effect of what you are doing. 
It is best to paint standing. Paint at the full iength of 
your arm. Do not niggle, resting your arm or hand on 
your picture. It goes without saying that you must keep 
yourself fresh, as well as your model. Tired work is 
bad work. From time to time take your easel, place it 
beside the model, go off to a distance and compare the 
two while you rest. 
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TREATING FLOORS FOR RUCS AND CARPETS 





In the average house it is safe to assume that the floors 
will not be found in a suitable condition for the popular 
custom of staining and polishing preparatory to strewing 
the rugs effectively about. It is safe to say they are 
generally of uneven surface, with the boards ill-fitted 
together. Therefore if the cracks are wide it is desirable 
they should be filleted together with thin strips of wood, 
but if the crevices are narrow it will be found sufficient 
to fill them in with putty which when it has hardened 
can be painted over to look like the wood. When all un- 
evenness has been planed off the staining process may 
be begun, though it must be borne in mind that all the 
labor will be in vain if an attempt is made to hurry the 
operation. The stain, or varnish, must have time to thor- 
oughly dry before the room is used. 

After a perfectly smooth surface has been secured the 
floor should be well scrubbed and left to dry, when one 
of the two following methods can be employed which an 
authority states are equally good. First put on one or 
two coats of size, the subsequent staining or varnishing 
greatly depending upon its careful application. Then 
the stain, light or dark, may be applied, and when thor- 
oughly dry a coat of varnish laid on. This should be done 
with a flat brush which does the work more smoothly 
than a round one. After the last application, which 
should be made in as straight lines as possible, it is es- 
sential that the room should be closed and not used until 
the varnish is thoroughly dry. 

The other process, assuming the boards are smooth, 
and the floor well scrubbed, is to apply one or two coats 
of ordinary stain, and when dry use as a polish some 
good floor wax, such as the Butcher Polish, or the fol- 
lowing mixture: Melt some beeswax over the fire, 
stirring some turpentine into it at the same time, until 
it becomes of the consistency of a stiff paste, .and put it 
into a stone jar. Apply a little of this mixture while 
warm witha dry, firm scrubbing brush, (which should 
be kept for this purpose alone, ) and brush the floor brisk- 
ly, taking the arm’s length at a time. This should be 
done once in three or four weeks, the daily treatment 
consisting in dusting with a soft dry cloth. Abroad the 
“ frottoir” is used for polishing ‘stained floors which 
diminishes labor and is quicker in producing the desired 
result. 

During the past few years, the parquet floors, so famil- 
iar to us in Europe, have become much better known in 
this country, and are so moderate in cost nowadays that 
almost everyone can employ this decorative, sanitary 
and labor-saving style of floor. The parquet floor re- 
quires little labor to keep in order, and that of a kind 
within the possibilities of an inexperienced domestic. 

When the workmen have laid the parquet, they rub it 
all over with a cloth dipped in French polish, which has 
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the effect of hardening, and rendering the surface ready 
for use. When it requires later treatment, a little bees- 
wax melted in turpentine, (prepared as described,) may 
be rubbed over the floor with an old soft cloth to give it 
the required gloss. 





NEW UPHOLSTERY NOTIONS 





THE shopper notes that there is a growing call for 
horsehair coverings of the old-fashioned kind, with an 
up-to-date difference—they come in colors and figured 
goods, and that where black horsehair is used it forms 
a foundation for displaying cushions and covers in gay 
colorings. 

That the “ modern style” is shown in brocaded satin 
draperies, and among the notable things in this line is a 
pattern with a fleur de lis on an ivory background with 
apple-green stripes in a waved effect, and another pattern 
in which the fleur de lis appear on a silver-green back- 
ground, inclosed in a golden wreath. 

That the demand for sofa pillows seems to continue 
insatiable, and that they are shown, painted or em- 
broidered, in silk or satin, of denims, burlaps and an 
endless variety of other materials. 

That the Oriental draperies newly displayed, are not 
only in the soft, low-keyed effects associated with East- 
ern patterns usually, but in bright colors, vivid and dis- 
tinct, with threads of gold, the designs suggesting Roman 
stripes. ' 

That in lace curtains the Stores Bonne Femme has 
taken a strong hold on the taste of American house- 
keepers, and the style has been elaborated to a degree 
and cost distressing to the bread-winning provider. 
Some appear in Arabian lace, with ornate panels and 
flounce of the lace mounted on fine French bobbinet. 

That new styles in French Madras draperies are note- 
worthy, for the exquisitely fine, soft quality of the fabric, 
and that merchants express surprise at the prevailing 
tendency this season to buy higher-class goods at liberal 
prices and that this is shown nowhere more forcibly 
than in the textile fabrics used for interior decoration. 





THE ARTS OF METAL 





THE making of an applied book cover and portfolio 
corner will be the exercises for this month. A book be- 
comes difficult as the size increases, on account of the 
buckling of the metal. When comparatively small, say 
five by seven inches, the job can be kept pretty well under 
control. In the supplement will be found a working 
drawing. The plain margin can be decreased or widened 
to suit the size of,the book the cover is to fit. Lay out the 
design and the border on the metal the exact size of the 
book it is to cover, then allow on the three sides the same 
amount of metal as the width of the plain border. On the 
three sides the metal will be lapped over the cover board. 
On the fourth side (left-hand side) a small amount of 
metal will be left to form a chamfer which will embed 
itself in the hinge of the book. It will be noticed at these 
two corners that more of the metal is cut away than at the 
other two corners, the leather showing through. This is 
not necessary and must be left to your own discretion. 
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DESIGN FOR A LACE DOILY. REPRODUCED FROM THE ACTUAL WORK 
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When the two right-hand corners are closed down they 
form a close-fitting miter joint. The little bosses in the 
border are not rivets. They are a decoration made with 
a ring punch. On the under side of these rings will be 
soldered pieces of wire about an inch long, made into a 
loop, the loop end being soldered down. There will be 
twenty of these to secure the cover to the board. Holes 
are made and the wire inserted, then pressed up tight and 
split open. They should be well pushed down so as not 
to be above the general surface. 

We will now suppose that the repoussé work is all 
finished. The first thing to do will be to turn down the 
chamfer, then bring up the three sides to a right angle, 
next solder the wires, boil out and then polish, or use 
whatever finish may be desired. Now to fasten to the 
cover board. The clamps having all been snugly closed 
down, a piéce of stout paper should be glued over them, 
then upon this paper a piece of silk or any other suitable 
material to harmonize. When the job is dry close down 
the three sides using a mallet. A piece of stout leather 
on the under side will prevent injury. The edge of the 
metal after it is all closed down will be found to be 
rounded. If this is not desired a chamfer can be filed 
and then burnished which will complete the job as shown 
in my illustration. 

The decorations for the corners of a writing pad: if the 
corners are to be slip-on corners, sufficient metal must 
be allowed, as explained for the book cover, but should 
they be riveted on a piece of metal, the width of the 


BOOK COVER IN REPOUSSED SILVER 
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CORNER IN REPOUSSED SILVER FOR A WRITING PAD 


border must be inserted so as to raise the design up, so 
that two thicknesses of blotting paper will slip under. 
These re-enforcements must be nicely fitted and the rivet 
holes drilled through, both pieces of metal at the same 
time. The rivets should be pretty stout, so as to stand the 
strain of gathering up. The head of the rivet should be 
flat and chamfered like a wood screw, and should come 
on the under side and sink into the foundation bed. The 
rivet is gathered up on the front of the design and can 
be made in fancy form. 

After the embossing comes the cutting out of the 
ground. This can be done while the metal is in the pitch 
with a sharp chisel. Then the irregularities left from 
the chiseling are to be filed out. This is a makeshift 
and should only be resorted to when occasion demands. 
The proper method is by saw piercing. For this a light 
spring frame is used and very fine saws, No. 000. Holes 
are made in the parts to be pierced out. For piercing, a 
special bench is used. This is called a piercing-horse. 
It is simply a board with a long narrow V piece cut out 
of one end; the other end is screwed to the bench, allow- 
ing about 8 inches to overlap. It is generally about 12 
inches wide and 16 inches long. The operator sits upon 
a low stool, the horse being about level with the chest. 
To fasten the saw in the frame, one end of the frame 
should rest against the horse and the, handle against the 
chest. The saw is first inserted in the handle and with 
the teeth toward you, the saw is next placed through one 
of the holes and then secured in the other end of the 
frame. A certain amount of pressure should be applied 
so that the saw, when fastened, is quite taut. The work 
is now placed over the V slot, and the piece pierced out, 
feeding the work to the saw, not the saw to the work. 
When all the pieces are removed, the whole thing must be 
filed down to remove all the marks left from the saw and 
then burnished with a steel burnisher. 
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DECORATION FOR A JEWEL CABINET IN PYROGRAPHY 
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- Under the direction of Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the N.Y.S.K.A. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF A KERAMIC EXHIBITION 





THE gift of arrangement does not necessarily follow 
as an attribute of artistic people. We are quite sure it 
does not by the way we have seen china placed in exhi- 
bitions. Perhaps it is because keramic exhibitions are 
comparatively new, pictures having been exhibited from 
all time, but china as art work has not until lately been 
shown in such masses, and ideas must be formed by ex- 
perience. In studios china may be placed in many ways 
that are quite out of place in a public exhibition. It has 
been distressing, ever since keramic clubs began their 
annual exhibitions, to see the whims and vagaries of 
each exhibitor allowed to such an extent that the whole 
effect is marred. At first, it was a tablecloth exhibition, 
the best tablecloths from many homes, and a sprinkling 
of lace centerpieces. Unless a table is to be set precisely 
as if for service, the tablecloth element should not be 
allowed. It is utterly out of place for anything except 
table service and does not seem to have any place in an 
art exhibition. At that time, and it was not so long ago, 
combs and brushbacks, and all manner of. things found 
their way into the show, and onto these same tablecloths. 
Then there was a reaction in favor of cheesecloth, which 
is cheap, and not so bad if perfectly fresh. The second 
time it is used it is rumpled, and it must not be used in 
too great abundance. All creamy white things in drap- 
eries throughout an exhibition-room should be ot the 
same tone. But even clean and white, and uniform in 
tint (most of it was not), it lacked richness. There have 
been advised for several years, dark and rich velvets or 
velour—which is better if not too dark. Cases when pos- 
sible were used, but after all, except with miniatures, and 
very small pieces of china shown in cases entirely of 
glass, the beauties of the decoration were partly con- 
cealed. The clubs seemed to have settled down into 
willingness to use any old dark velvets that might form a 
background for china, but many of the colors detracted 
from the work. The glossiness of plush and of satin 
obtrude in backgrounds. Tables placed about a room, 
built up in various ways, suggest a packing-box exhibit. 
Narrow shelves are useful, but not always possible. 

If the exhibition is to be held in one large room, plan 
the arrangement first, so that the effect may be symmet- 
rical. The first view should be of a uniform placing, or 
arrangement. Opposites and corners properly laid out to 
hold exhibits, and no great fall of draperies that will take 
the attention from the china. The effect should be rest- 
ful, not obtrusive, merely a dignified setting for china. 
If possible, decorate the room uniformly. A moderate 
depth of gray velour would be an ideal background, but 
it is not necessary to have velvet. Cashmere does well 
and comes in lovely tones. There are cheaper goods that 


would do equally well. But for a club it is economy not 
to consider the first cost too closely, for a good material 
may be kept from year to year. The wall of the room 
could be covered with the gray velvet, and narrow stands 
around the room with the same gray, possibly a little 
deeper. It might be possible, without marring the effect 
to have some fine old polished tables, only a few, about 
the room and two or three all-glass cases. The most ele- 
gantly placed exhibit I have yet seen was where the china 
was placed on finely polished tables. There were no 
draperies of any kind. But this is not always possible. 
Even then to have had the walls of one color of velour 
would had added greatly to it. . 

The New York Society of Keramic Arts have had the 
greater part of their exhibits during the past three years 
on hardwood tables, with as few draperies as possible, 
only when necessary to build up the exhibits, and have 
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THE POPPY.—FIG. I, GROWTH OF FOLIAGE WITH 
YOUNG FLOWER ; FIG. IV, DRIED-OUT POD ; 
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Pyrography 





OUTFITS xp 
MATERIALS. 





Large assortment of all plain and fancy leather 
and wooden articles, including Rustic Chairs, 
Tabourettes, Leather Boards, etc., suitable for decorat- 
ing. Complete Book of Instructions, treating on 
every detailin the art of pyrography, price, 60 cents 
per copy. Send for special catalogue, Vol. 190. 
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leges, practical and convenient to the 
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Box containing 6 colors, each, 35 cents, 
postpaid, 42 cents. 


Box containing 12 colors, each, §0 cents 
postpaid, 58 cents. 


Single colors can be replaced at 5 
cents each. 

Other assortments of colors made up 
to order. 
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Canvas, Academy Boards, Moist Water 
Colors, Soft and Half-Hard Pastels, 
Pastel Boards, etc. 

Complete assortment of imported Oil, 
Water, and China Color Painting 
Materials. 

Drawing Instruments of all grades 
= and prices for Schools and Colleges. 


F. WEBER & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, DRAUGHTSMEN’S AND 
ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, 


125, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOIST cOLoR. | 3 
m25 Chestnut Street |} |é 


918 Oliver Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Houses, 5 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, WN. Y. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











endeavored to have all the draperies dark. Tones 
of red and green velvets or velours were the 
favorite and gradually a preference has been 
shown for a medium tone of dull-green velour. 
A few clung desperately to white, and it was 
allowed only where the uniformity of the room 
could be kept, but it looked “spotty” in each 
case. This year there will be a decided change. The 
exhibition which will be opened with an invitation 
first night, Monday, November 26, will show an 
entirely different arrangement. Under the able 
management of Mrs. Vance Phillips decided plans 
have been made for exhibiting and for lighting. 
The ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will 
have a framework entirely around the room with 
narrow shelving to hold exhibits, and all uni- 
formly covered, without folds, with a quiet tone 
of green velour, hundreds of yards of which have 
been bought by the Society for this purpose. 
The iights will fall on exhibits from the front 
similar to the arrangement of picture exhibitions. 
This will be a decided change for the better from 
having shaded pink ballroom lights, that did not 
bring out the best qualities of the decorations 
in china and pottery. 





VASE WITH POPPIES AND FERNS 





Paint the deepest poppies with Carnation 
shaded with Ruby; for the black centers use some 
Duck Green, and Blue Green, very lightly in 
places, where a grayish color is needed, and a 
very little Apple Green for the middle of the seed 
pods. 

Other poppies may be of delicate pink, washed 
in for the first firing with Pompadour, and very 
lightly touched with fluxed Carmine 3 for the 
final firing. A delicate yellow coloring for poppies 
is also pretty. Make with Ivory Yellow, and 
shade with Moss Green and Blue Green. On some 
of the yellow ones there may be streaks of car- 
mine. A very crisp treatment is needed for pop- 
pies to give the character of the flower. The 
leaves may be painted with Moss Green, Duck 
Green, and Black added to give a gray tone. 
Paint the maidenhair ferns with Moss Green, 
Mixing Yellow and Black. 

The treatment for the rest of vase may be a 
greenish shade of shell tint, of lusters. After the 
painting of the flowers and ferns is completed for 
the first firing, pad on rose luster very delicately. 
Before the second firing, cover the rose with yel- 
low luster, rather strong. The yellow may also 
be padded. Finish the band that holds the flowers 
together with gold, either raised or flat. The 
greenish shell tint of luster will harmonize with 
any of the colors suggested for the poppies. 





COMMUNION PITCHER, PLATE AND 
CUPS 





STAINED-GLASS windows in churches, why not a 
communion set, richly painted in royal colors, 
with emblematic designs? Here is an opportunity 
to use twelfth-century designs of the monks made 
on parchment and in every way appropriate to 
church decoration. The inside of cups could be 
lined with gold, and made elegant on the outside 
decoration with inlaid enamels and gold. Use 
deep crimson colors, and royal violet. The life 
plant arranged on the pitcher as a border, should 
have a background of deep violet, velvety as 
colors may be made—and should be painted in 
shades toning from white to deep ruby. Gold is 
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very appropriate. A gold background might be 
used for the life plant. In the background of the 
border at base, use even deeper color: Imperial 
Ruby is the most successful. Deep shades of 
blue could be used also. Study the colors of 
stained-glass windows for the effect that should be 
secured on the china. Use three shades of gold 
for the center decoration of pitcher. Tint the 
cup with ruby very deep, and work out the design 
with gold, only very slightly indicated with paste 
lines. The plate could be with ruby, violet and 
blue, with gold center, and the wheat indicated 
slightly in natural coloring, lying against the rich 
grounding, and very accurately marked with fine 
hair lines of gold paste. Very little, if any of the 
white china should show, if the designs are car- 
ried out in deep colors and gold, for the white is 
too sudden a change. What little white is left 
subdue by Imperial ivory to a soft creaminess ot 
tint. The object is not to efface the idea that it is 
china, but to very richly ornament the china to 
give it great dignity and elegance. 





SUCCESS? IF YOU WORK FOR IT 





StsteR Mary: Your query shows that luster 
is still an unknown medium to you, and you had 
better read some of our articles, published since ’98 
in The. Art Amateur, and make experiments 
with the lusters before you commence using them 
in decorating china. They combine so prettily 
with designs in which mineral paints are used, but 
they are not of the same nature or substance. 
They are a liquid medium. Use directly from the 
bottle, getting the color according to the label. 
They are mostly of the same color before firing, a 
yellow oil, but develop like magic in firing. Your 
first experiments will be quite startling to you. 
The least little touch of this yellow oily substance 
will develop something, and little finger marks 
fire just as accurately as anything else. Use 
Hall’s Eraser, if you must take any off after firing. 
In using hydrofluoric acid you take your life in 
your hands, but the eraser is not in the least dan- 
gerous. We have had the lusters sent to you. 
Wash luster out of a brush with alcohol, before 
using with another luster. One luster will mar the 
purity of another. Write to us your experience. 


S. P. T.: You are supposed to understand the 
theory of graceful scrolls before you commence to 
decorate china with them. You will find mag- 
nificent style of scholls on gold frames of French 
and Italian design. Study them, and draw them 
accurately with pencil, water-color or india ink, 
just as carefully as you would work from the 
model. There is a knack about making scrolls 
prettily, but do not. expect magic to come to your 
assistance unless you have a _ foundation ot 
knowledge to work on. Beautiful art work is not 
sleight of hand, neither does it succeed without 
the impelling power of brains. A photograph ot 
Renaissance scrolls is useful to study. We have 
frequently published them in THE Art AMATEUR. 
In the October number, 1898, we gave designs by 
Arthur Blackmore of decorations for pianos. 
They are charmingly adaptable for china, and 
contain many ideas that may be used as borders 
and as base decorations. Copy accurately, before 
you try to produce original scrolls. You must 
have 4 foundation from which to originate. You 
will probably put originality into the shapes later, 
but at first be patient in copying, that you may get 
the complete idea of the scroll scheme of deco- 
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ration. So many who try pick out the small things 
that are comparatively unimportant and fail to 
get the correct swing of lines, the long graceful 
curves that culminate, alternate, and balance well. 
If you are intent upon getting the theory of grace- 
ful scrolls, study first for the long lines. In put- 
ting them on china with color, gold in flat work- 
manship, or paste, you will have to possess confi- 
dence that comes from knowledge of what you in- 
tend to do, or the hesitation of movement will 
cause the lines to look patched. They will lack the 
freedom of good sweeping strokes. Many of the 
frames that are made for miniatures contain ideas 
that produce well in raised gold. They frequently 
combine flowers in shell shapes with plain scrolls, 
and are very useful to the student in forming cor- 
rect style. The foundation of it all is the shell, 
for elaboration study French and Italian Renais- 
sance ornament. 


R. J.: China covered with paste work that does 
not wear? It snips off? There is no remedy. 
You may fire and refire it until it all comes off. 
but it will take with it the glaze of the china, some- 
times the surface of the china on which the paste 
has rested. As paste work, it is gone, but by 
firing oft the entire design of paste, the design 
will be left slightly indented on the ware. This 
may be painted with gold, resulting after firing 
in a dull gold effect, or it may be filled in with 
enamel. It gives an effect that is highly artistic, 
if the design, coloring and shape of the china are 
appropriate for such treatment. It would not be 
worth while to undertake it if there is heavy 
ground work back of the paste, for the heavy color 
would not stand so many firings as the ware would 
need. At least three firings would be necessary 
to get off all the paste, and two more firings to 
finish the work well. After the dulled part of the 
china where paste has been is filled in with gold 
edge the design with flat gold, which, on the 
glazed surface will burnish bright, and make a 
neat edge, with contrast, to the design. Or sur- 
round with enamels. If the design should be 
filled in with enamel, edge with enamel of a con- 
trasting color. 





APPLE GREEN is a favorite color on the mineral 
palette. The vividness of the green may be soft- 
ened for a grounding tint by mixing with Yellow 
Ochre, or with Imperial Ivory. Brown 4 or 17, 
or Finishing Brown, of the Dresden colors, are 
also reliable colors used in small quantity with 
Apple Green. It may be lightened and made more 
of a yellow green by adding Ivory Yellow, or 
Mixing. For a blue tone, add Deep Blue Green. 
Light green luster, (two applications) tones well 
with Apple Green. 

For a mineral color in harmony with dark 
green luster, mix Apple and Duck Greens in even 
proportion. Black added to the colors will give a 
more gray effect. 





C. C.: A lovely combination of color is made 
by getting a shell tint of luster with rose predomi- 
nating in some parts tinging to violet, and intro- 
ducing in the design a grounding of pansy purple. 
Have pansy purple on the border, grounded even- 
ly, with a high glaze. It would be pretty for a 
fruit bowl, with the center of shell tint. If you 
have different bits of china with these colors on, 
try them together and see how harmoniously they 
combine. The luster in joining the violet ground- 
ing should blend decidedly to violet. Rose luster 
often takes on these tones when used quite strong. 
Get your luster effect before applying the rich 
color. 


PLATTERS and vegetable dishes are usually deco- 
rated with borders similar to plates that are used 
with them. Whatever is appropriate for plates 
may be adapted to the rest of the table service. 





R.- J.: You expect the work to progress too 
rapidly. Do not seek to cover much china in your 
first lessons. Really learn the thing that you un- 
dertake. Learn to tint. Do not just tint a plate. 
There is great difference between these two things. 
You may learn something by observation, but not 
the practical part of china painting nearly so well, 
as if you take the materials in hand, and, under 
instruction, do it yourself. The work will not 
progress so rapidly, but you will learn much more. 
If in your first lessons you undertake too much, 
you will become mystified, and find the materials 
and theories very puzzling. 





DECORATION FOR A CLOCK FRONT 





The design given in the supplement for this 
month can be used either for pyrography or wood- 
carving. The construction shows that it is intend- 
ed to be hung upon the wall. At the back there 
will be a square box or bracket for an American 
clock to rest upon. The lumber should not be 
more than three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
hole for the clock front should be cut out and 
the clock inserted. A mew face must be made 
of thin veneer. The numerals are to be painted 
in water colors. The hands are pierced out of 
twenty-eight gauge metal, and fitted to the car- 
riers; the flange of the original small hand should 
be cut off and soldered on to the new hand one. 
If the decoration is to be done in pyrography, 
the wood can be cut out and made up and then 
decorated. Maple or birch will be the best wood 
to use. If for wood-carving, sweet gum would be 
a very charming wood. All the carving must be 
done before the outline is pierced out. Finish 
with celluloid varnish, which has a medium gloss 
and is a great preventive against climatic changes. 





DESIGN FOR A CUSHION COVER 





The design for the cushion cover which we 
present to our readers in the current issue, may 
be variously treated. Naturally it would form a 
graceful decoration for painting upon silk, satin, 
or any other suitable material. Assuming that 
one prefers to carry it out in embroidery, we will 
suggest two or three methods, by either of which 
a clever needlewoman can obtain an effective re- 
sult. 

Having selected an appropriate textile in a 
tasteful color for a background, the flowers may 
be cut from satin in poppy red and appliquéd in 
long and short stitch with self-colored silk. In 
this case a careful selection for the foliage must 
be made with a view to employing correct tones 
—a sage or blue green being advisable, with a 
different tint for the pods and veining. Another 
way that is new and pretty would be to carry 
out the design in ribbon work. For this purpose 
a great variety of shades is offered in the soft 
flexible new ribbon, plain and ombré, supplied in 
two widths for this use, and to which the name 
coloret is given. Upon certain fabrics the foliage 
and flowers would be very handsome developed 
in leather appliqué. The leather adapted to the 
purpose being about the texture of glove kid, 
pliable, of soft finish, like Suéde. In this instance 
some artistic skill with the brush is desirable for 
delicate tinting and shading to produce a realistic 
result. 
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In making the photograph frame, the ground- 
work fabric might be art satin, or a color chosen 
in art linen, and the mistletoe pattern treated in a 
dull green for the leaves, and the berries in green- 
ish-white chenille. 

For a guide in correct choosing of shades, a 
bunch of natural mistletoe can easily be obtained 
at a florist’s at this season of the year. The sug- 
gestions offered regarding the frame will in a 
general way apply to the doily, where the same 
design is employed in a slightly conventionalized 
manner. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





S. S. G.—Soft solder should never be used for 
gold or silver, and should never be allowed to 
come in contact with them. The lead in the 
solder has an affinity for the metals and amalga- 
mates with a very small amount of heat, penetrat- 
ing so deeply that filing and scraping are to be 
resorted to in order to remove it. Hard soldering 
or annealing should never be attempted over soft 
solder. It will burn right through the metal, 
leaving a spotty, spongy mark which can not be 
removed. 

The solvent for soft solder is a mixture of 
muriatic acid and powdered crocus. To eight 
ounces of muriatic acid add one ounce of crocus 
and thoroughly mix. Of this mixture take one 
ounce and put it in a stone pot or pipkin, then 
add four ounces of hot water, put over the fire 
and keep boiling. The article is put into this 
boiling mixture and kept boiling while the solder 
is removed. 

For silver and other obstinate cases, the follow- 
ing mixture can be used: green copperas, two 
ounces; saltpeter, one ounce. Reduce the in- 
gredients to a fine powder, place in an iron pan, 
add ten ounces of water, and boil till it is half the 
quantity. Allow the mixture to cool, and on 
cooling it will crystallize. Should any water re- 
main, pour it from the crystals and reheat the 
water. These combined salts are now dissolved 
muriatic acid, the proportion being one ounce of 
salts to eight ounces of acid. When wanted for 
use, take one ounce of the salt and acid mixture 
and add four ounces of boiling water. Put in a 
pipkin and boil the article till the solder is re- 
moved. 


Messrs. L. C. Chase & Co., of Boston, have, 
within the last year, introduced a perfect leather 
substitute for upholstery and car-seat purposes. 
They seem to have succeeded in making a fabric 
that is very acceptable to the trade, and, from 
what we hear, Chase Leather will soon rank in 
the market with the famous Chase Goat Brand 
Mohair Car and Furniture Plushes. The firm 
have been best known as the original manufac- 
turers of these plushes, having supplied the lead- 
ing houses for the last twenty years. Prior to 
that time all the mohair plush was imported from 
France and Germany, but at present very little, 
if any foreign plush is used in this market, the 
Goat Brand being superior both as to fastness of 
color, strength of fabric and luster of finish. 
They are at present manufacturing quite an ex- 
tensive line of Frieze plushes in a large number 
of designs and colors, and they report a marked 
tendency toward the use of mohair fabric for up- 
holstering purposes. 

The very good people who cry out against the 
middleman and his profits may find a comfort- 
ing object-lesson in the young country of New 
Zealand. Some enterprising, transplanted Eng- 
lishmen down there, are running what might be 
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Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 





WINSOR G NEWTON, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN 
By Special Appointment To Her Majesty 
& 4 








The Prince and 


Princess of Wales 


And to their 
_ Royal Highnesses 
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Winsor ¢& Newton’.s.... 
.Allustration Board 


THICK AND THIN 


For Water-color and General Black and White Work for Repro- 

duction. It is also recommended for Pastel, Pencil, and Crayon 

Work. Made in three sizes—30 x40, 22x30, 20x30 w 
SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 


FOR SALE BY ALL ARTIST MATERIAL DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





RK KS 


American Office, 88 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 


*““THE STANDARD QUALITY” 





F.W. DEVOE & CO. 


| ye 


EVERYTHING IN 





ARTISTS’ 


** Academic ” 


Water-Color Box 


TweELve Tuses—Burnt Sienna, Orange, 


Gamboge, New Blue, New Green, 


Violet, Sepia, 


Alizarin Crimson, 


Yellow Ochre, Prussian Blue, Black, 


White, and three Brushes. 
PRICE, $1.50 


Send for illustrated catalogue of School 
Water-Color Boxes. 


MatTERIALs 


F. W. Devoe & C.,T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton Street, cor. William 
NEW YORK 


$76 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials 
in the United States. 





M. H. HARTMANN, 12 Union Savare 
IMPORTER OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


We can offer the largest variety of 
Art Novelties in New York City. 


Pyrography Sets and Draughtsmen’s Supplies. 

French Wooden Sketch Bores -ompletely fitted for 
Oil and Water-Colors. 

Art Stationery and Cards engraved at very moderate 
rates. 

Woolen Tapestry in all widths. 

Plaster Casts for decorative purposes finished in 
antique ivory. 

Artistic Framing a Specialty. 

DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE. 








MINERAL TRANSFERS 


for china painters ; beautiful hand-painted designs; 
easily used. Free instruction. 


KERAMIC SUPPLY CO., 668 Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 











For Burning Designs in Leather and 
Wood by Ordinary Gas 


; Equal, if not superior, to other methods, besides 
being less expensive, and easier of manipulation. 
Points will not bend or break. But one hand required 
to operate. Absolute control of temperature. 

For sale by Art Dealers, or sent, postpaid, from 
aoaety on receipt of price, $2.50. Extra points, soc. 
each. 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No. 140 W. 23d Street 





called a double-action sheep ranch. They have 
unlimitéd pastures and graze upon them, above 
a hundred thousand sheep. When the sheep are 
fatted, they slaughter a shipload at a time, freeze 
the carcasses in their own refrigerator plant, and 
send the vessel to England. The hides are tanned 
into fancy leather, or plain, and the offal turned 
into soap and fertilizer. But that is not all, nor 
even the biggest part of the business. Every 
lock of wool produced goes to their own mills, 
is turned into cloth, and the cloth turned into 
ready-made garments which, like the mutton car- 
casses, are sent away in shiploads. So expedi- 
tious are the processes that once, upon a wager, 
a member of the firm came out in a new suit, 
made throughout of wool that less than eight 
hours before, was growing upon a Iive sheep’s 
back. Of course, the wearer broke a record. The 
shortest time of such transformation previously 
was in the neighborhood of seventeen hours. 

If America, with all its progress, can equal the 
New Zealanders, the fact remains to be proved. 
But we are unquestionably getting on—witness 
the Defender Manufacturing Company, which 
if it does not have its own cottonfield, gin and 
so forth, does turn its products,—sheeting of the 
first class—into sheets and pillowcases, right on 
the spot. Needless to add the turning is done 
in most workmanlike fashion, and in workrooms 
clean and airy by artisans of the very best sort. 

The four brands sold by all drygoods dealers— 
Defender, Palma, Selkirk, Wexford,—differ main- 
ly in weight of fabric, and range from a fine soft 
textile to one closely resembling heavy linen. 
They are all torn, all made of full lengths, and 
finished as perfectly as deft hands can do it. Each 
brand comes in many styles—everything from the 
plainest hemstitched to elaborate ribbon-run, and 
insertion-bordered things. The marvel is the 
price—which is but little beyond that of sheeting 
by the piece, if bought at retail. 





Tue Indiana Keramic Association held its 
fourth annual exhibition recently in the parlors 
of Bates House. The exhibition was a great suc- 
cess and the number of visitors was larger than 
before. The work showed a great improvement 
over that of previous years. Space unfortunately 
does not permit us to give a full account of the 
various exhibits, much as we would like to do so. 





WE have been asked by a number of our read- 
ers to suggest some things particularly appro- 
priate to give to their artistic friends for Christ- 
mas presents. We can only refer them to our ad- 
vertising pages where a wealth of treasure is laid 
before them. Outfits for oil and water-color 
painting are now made so complete and at such a 
reasonable price as to be within the reach of all. 
Canvases, drawing materials and water-color paper 
can also be added. Then there is the outfit for 
the miniature painter. For the decorator on 
leather or wood the pyrographic outfit and the 
pyropen._ For the woodcarver a set of Addis 
tools. For the home lover draperies, rugs, leath- 
ers, cut glass, embroideries, laces and silverware 
and, lastly, for the collector etchings, prints, 
books, etc. 





Mrs. ANNABELLE HuTCHINSON-PARRISH has 
taken a studio at 21 East avenue, Rochester, for 
the winter. She will continue to give lessons in 
Keramic painting, and also instruction in her new 
method of Tapestry Painting with powder colors. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





GreEAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
is the title of a series of handsomely illustrated 
handbook edited by G. C. Williamson. The latest 
to be published is on “ Sodoma,” by the Countess 
Priuli-Bon. The artist, whose real name was 
Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, was one of the lights of 
the Lombard school, founded by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and some of his works have been attributed 
to that master. The author of this volume re- 
counts, after the best authorities, the little that is 
known of his early life. his success at Rome and 
his later work at Sienna. There follows a careful- 
ly compiled catalogue of his existing works, some 
of the best of which are in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence and in the Breron at Milan. The front- 
ispiece is an excellent photogravure of his mas- 
terpiece, the figure of St. Sebastian in the Uffizi. 
There are numerous full-page half-tone engrav- 
ings printed on plate paper separately from the 
text. (Macmillan & Co., $1.75.) 





REYNOLDS, By EsTeLLtE M. Hur tt, is a collection 
of good half-tone engravings after works by the 
great Sir Joshua with an introduction and inter- 
pretation by Miss Hurll. The selection of sub- 
jects reproduced show the painter at his best in a 
variety of lines. There are the portraits of Johnson 
and Lord Heathfield, the “ Strawberry Girl” as 
a fancy picture, and typical groups of women and 
children, such as those of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and her child and Lady Cockburn and her 
children. There are many other pictures and Miss 
Hurll’s remarks upon them are both acute and ap- 
preciative. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75 cents.) 





Americans. By Charles Dana Gibson.—Mr. 
Gibson’s new book for 1900 is one that can not 
fail to please even the most capricious taste, for 
it displays to greater advantage than any pre- 
vious one the artist’s delightful sense of humor 
as well as his great skill in depicting beautiful 
women. There are over ninety sketches and car- 
toons in the volume, comprising his latest and 
most entertaining subjects. The book is printed 
on heavy half-tone paper, handsomely bound in 
Japan vellum, and inclosed in a decorated box. 
(R. H. Russell, $5.00.) 





Tue Hippen Servants. By Francesca Alexan- 
der.—The author of these rhymed versions of 
Italian stories and legends was for years an inti- 
mate friend of Ruskin. Her home in Florence is a 
literary center. In both England and America her 
previous literary work has received high praise. 
These legends are charming. Some of them were 
derived from old and curious Italian books read 
by the author years ago. Others have introduc- 
tions showing that the writer took them from the 
lips of Italian peasants or Italian friends. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.50.) 





Tue RupAiyAT oF OMAR KuayyAm. Trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald, G. H. Whinfield and 
Justin Huntley McCarthy.—This three-version 
edition of Omar contains Fitzgerald’s Fifth Edi- 
tion, with variations of the preceding editions and 
the original preface and notes, thus furnishing to 
students of Omar a complete Fitzgerald version, 
and in addition the more literal renderings ot 
Whinfield and McCarthy. The translation of the 
former is published for the first time in this coun- 
try, though well known in England, and will be 
valuable to those who would see the astronomer- 
poet as he really lived—for Whinfield has ren- 
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MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD 


Costs more than other brands, because it is 


Pure and Reliable. 


DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
"7 ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD. 


hold betore the fire to soften 


FAVOR, RUM. & CO., 




















TRADE MARK. 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited . 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. (Germany.) 

















THE PAbETTE ART CO. 


36 East 23d Street, New York. 


Artists’ Materials. 


Every need for Palette and Brush for Professional and | Ametone Water-Color, Oil, Pastel, 
and China Painters. Latest improvements in Tair. 4 LARGE SELECTION OF NOVEL- 
mw, Home of the FLORENTINE ART STATUARY CO., formerly at 

venue. 








i879 FITCH KILNS. = ::00 


Seven Sizes. For Firing China and Glass. 


STEARNS FITCH 6 CO.., Springfield, Ohio. 


GEORGE D. THOMPSON & CO., 391 FOURTH AVE. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND DEALERS IN 


DECORATIVE LEATHERS, Venetian, Flemish, Florentine 
Ooze and Special Leathers for Pyrography and Artistic Workers 


SPANISH HAND-TOOLED WALL HANGINGS 
HAND-PAINTED LEATHER SCREENS 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOoOorR s » 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application, 





Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


lll iil lalla tall llila ideal 
% PYROGRAPHY OR BURNT WOOD. 





For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 





Sie 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, $3 50 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE P. 33. 
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dered Omar’s quatrains in their original spirit, 
and has shown the old Persian as he was—both 
better and worse than Fitzgerald has made him. 
McCarthy’s literal translation furnishes a basis 
for Omaric study that is indispensable to one 
pursuing the subject deeply. While in prose it 1s 
imbued with poetry, and the Eastern imagery is 
not sacrificed. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.) 





Tue “ beast fable” goes back to the remotest 
antiquity for its origin, and no more grateful in- 
dication of the growing wholesomeness of chil- 
dren’s literature could be found than the increasing 
number of collections of such stories to be noted 
among publishers’ lists. “ THe Boox or SAINTS 
AND FriENDLY Beasts,” by Abbie Farwell Brown, 
fills an important place in such literature, as it is 
one of the completest of such books and among 
the cheapest, and therefore most accessible to the 
child. It tells the stories of seventeen saints who 
have been friends with and protected by birds and 
beasts, and besides entertaining children is sure 
to interest them sympathetically with the birds and 
beasts about them and dependent upon them for 
care and kindness. The stories are told simply 
but without childishness, and should do much for 
children’s education in the direction of humaneness 
besides affording them much entertainment. Miss 
F. W. Cory, who has done so much creditable 
work for St. Nicholas, has contributed eight il- 
lustrations to the work. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.25.) 





In “ THe House BEHIND THE CEDARS ” Charles 
W. Chesnutt, who so skillfully drew a number ot 
pictures of life on the “ other side” of the “ color 
line,” in “ The Wife of His Youth,” has again de- 
picted the tragedy which, in America, acconipanies 


the taint of negro blood. The story appeared 
originally in Modern Culture, and attracted there- 
in much attention and favorable notice. The 
heroine is an octoroon, who, half-innocently, wins 
a white lover, and this, when her slight infusion 
of negro blood is discovered, leads to a dénoue- 
ment, tragic in its quiet inevitableness—all the 
more tragic because so devoid of anything like 
melodramatic violence. Mr. Chesnutt in his other 
books has shown himself a master of lucid style. 
In “ The House Behind the Cedars ” this quality 
is not only again in evidence, but is accompanied 
by a psychological grasp and philosophical depth 
of understanding that indicate for the author a 
future of power. It is almost certain that the book 
will excite opposition and incur condemnation 
from many critics whose feelings on the “ color 
question ” are strong, while from all whose sym- 
pathies go out to a race struggling to elevate itself 
in the face of great odds, and even opposition, it 
must win appreciation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 





AcuINnalbo’s Hostace. By H. Irving Hancock. 
—Mr. Hancock, well known as a gifted writer for 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly and other leading publi- 
cations has made use of his experiences in the 
Philippine Islands to write a most entertaining 
story of the war with the Filipinos, viewed mainly 
from their own lines, thus differing from any other 
book that has been written. Dick Carson, a most 
winsome hero, is brought into captivity by a vil- 
lain as a penalty for his uprightness. He is saved 
from death by Aguinaldo for possible use as a 
hostage, and made useful as an attendant by a 
Filipino surgeon. The fortune of the Filipino 
armies is told as no one could tell it who had 
not been there, and the eventful escape of Dick 


Carson forms a thrilling story that conveys much 
general information, along with the intense inter- 
est it arouses. (Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 





Two Littte Street Sincers. By Nora A. M. 
Roe.—Mrs. Roe has made of “ Two Little Street 
Singers” a story so far above the average of 
that found in ordinary books for children as to 
deserve’ special mention. The little singers are 
“ Rita ” and Jimmy ” who pass for the children of 
“ Tonio,” with whom they travel, and for whom 
they earn many pennies by singing, and dancing 
with their tambourines. Rita’s beauty and Jimmy’s 
manliness win a home for the little girl with a 
country spinster and her aged mother. But 
troubles come thick and fast to Rita’s friends in 
the country and brave Jimmy in the city. All these 
tangled threads, together with the mystery of the 
children’s lives, are most happily straightened out, 
and the genuine pathos that has been around 
makes the final happiness all the more appreciated. 
(Lee & Shepard, $1.) 





THE DISHONOR OF FRANK Scott. By M. Ham- 
ilton, is a well-named but improbable story of a 
young Lord who on his way to his future bride in 
India (a wealthy but exceedingly delicate young 
heiress) falls into the toils of an adventuress who 
persuades him into marrying her. On discovering 
his poverty she conceives the brilliant idea of 
concealing their marriage, and persuades him into 
carrying out his original intention, reminding him 
that after a few months the heiress will be dead 
and he will have secured the money which they 
can enjoy together. Unfortunately for the pair 
Lord Scott falls in love with the heiress, and the 
ending chapters are the most interesting in the 
book. (Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 

















A Royal 
Gift for 
Amas 


Appropriate — Practical 
DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S 


Fancy 


SHEETS and 





are durable, almost everlast- 
ing, no matter how roughly 
handled, and the oftener 
laundered the softer they become. 





AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 





Ice Cream Dishes, worth $22.50, for $15.00. 


GLASS & FANCY GOODS 


Late WiLHELM & GRAEF 
1122 BROADWAY, ROOM 19 


Take Elevator 


Rich Cut Goblets 
worth $24.00 


‘or $16.50 


e Dishes, 12-in., worth $12.00, for $7.00. 





"These Defender Sheets and Pillowcases will grace the Punchbowls, 12-in., worth $30.00 for $16.50. 
- ome bed in the land, and are truly accorded Royal Blue and Gold Dinner Plates, Colonial Design, 


THE REGENCY OF BED ELEGANCE worth $4.00, at $2.25 dozen. 





he se handsome boxes - one or six ae “ra ss Belenter Embellished Sheet, - toy, chest ( per Fine Lamps, Plates, etc., etc. 
under sheet sheets are used), and one r Embellished Pillowcases to match or full-size d Decorated ‘Tab lass, New Designs. 
PRICES: $9.00, $2.50, $4.00 per set (, of of.) $19.00, $15.00, $24.00 per 6 sets (,0f28 China and Fay atte to order. 








At all first-class Drv "Goods Dealers. DE EFENDER MFG. Co., New I BEST GOODS ONLY 


Al Handsome Christmas Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


























Whatiis, handier than_a‘Fountain;Pen ? The_“‘Keystone” is acknowledged to"be the best on_the’market. _It is. 





Different from any other Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine 14-karat 
Gold Pen, If what we say is not so, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mirs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


Pocket for 
Pen *,* . 
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The average child’s stomach is weak and easily upset. The average adult’s 
stomach is strong and can stand considerable abuse. 

Why do you give a child week in and week out a food that is sweet and of 
such rich taste that you yourself could not use exclusively for one week without 
becoming sick at the very smell of it ? 

Queen Food is more nourishing than fat producing. 

Queen Food keeps the bowels in perfect order. 

Queen Food develops the tissues, bone and teeth. 

Many mothers have written us saying that “Queen Food” was retained by 
their children when all other food was rejected. 

Indorsed by prominent physicians. 

Sold by druggists everywhere. If your druggist does not keep it, send us his 
name and we will send you free sample, or will send half-pound can for 40 cents 


in stamps. 
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VYQUEEN FOOD Co. 
2. 157-159 WILLIAM STR. ¢ 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CENTRAL BUREAU Of ENGN.Y. 
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! PERMIT ME 


to introduce an outline 
picture of myself, 


Higgins’ | 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, 
stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
I am the only lineal descendant of 
the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my 
= ancestry. = 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ME 
or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


‘ CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., t 
168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


t Branches, CHICAGO and LONDON. = 
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ARNOLD’S 
Royal British Water Color Papers 


Are of Exceptional High Quality 


Ask for ARNOLD'S water Color Paper 


(2 LOOK ror tut WATERMARK _&? 
AS FOLLOWS: 
‘‘Linen Fiber’ (date) “Unbleached Arnold” 
Arnold’s Water Color Papers are sold 
by all dealers in high-class materials for 
artists. 











* All Roads Lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems to tend 
toward 


Grand Central Station 


This great building, which covers the space of 
four city blocks, beginning at the corner of 4th 
Avenue, and 42d Street, is the Metropolitan ter- 
minus of the 


New York Central Lines 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, club, 
and theater district of the second city in the world. 
To reach it, see that your ticket reads by the 
NEw YorK CENTRAL. 








A copy of S* eocgs Illustrated Catalogue of the * Four- 
Track Series,” New York Central’s books of travel and 
education, will besent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Seem, - York Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





An Art Education for $4.00!!! 


D2? YOU realize that (by subscribing to THE ART AMA- 

TEUR for the small sum of $4.coa year), by the out- 
lay of about one cent a day, you can learn to become a 
practical artist? That you can'study any of the following 
arts:—DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, WOOD-CARV. 
ING, ETCHING, PYROGRAPHY, METAL WORK, INTERIOR 
DECORATION, MURAL PAINTING, CHINA PAINTING. TApP- 
ESTRY PAINTING, and EMBROIDFRY,and that The Corre- 
spondence Department of THE ART AMATEUR is open to 
all subscribers to ask for any additional information upon 
any topic of art? 


Jimmy, Lucy & Att. By Sophie May.—This 
fifth volume of “ Little Prudy’s Children ” Series 
will be anticipated and welcomed by hundreds of 
little folks, and their mothers as well, who re- 
member how they themselves enjoyed the “ Little 
Prudy Stories ” in their own girlhood days. (Lee 
& Shepard, 75 cents.) 


” 





Boy Donatp. By Penn Shirley.—Boy Donald 
continues the story of the ‘“ Happy Six.” Little Miss 
Weezy and Master Donald Rowe have much to 
say, and a wise parrot occasionally puts in a word, 
while a frisky monkey tries to keep things lively. 
The scene is laid in Southern California, where 
the six children meet with many interesting ad- 
ventures. A handsome Mexican boy-plays an im- 
portant part. The book contains a little mystery, 
satisfactorily explained in the closing chapter. 
(Lee & Shepard, 75 cents.) 


Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S Fairy TALES.— 
A distinctive feature of this new English edition of 
the best of Andersen’s famous fairy tales is the 
series of illustrative designs by the author’s fellow- 
countryman, the distinguished artist Hans Teg- 
ner. The preparation of these illustrations has oc- 
cupied eleven years, the work having been under- 
taken with the approval and practical support of 
the Danish government. Mr. Tegner’s fellow- 
artists are loud in praise of his work. Edouard 
Detaille, for instance, declares it to be not 
only one of the most beautifully illustrated 
books of the nineteenth century, but a veritable 
national monument. And M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
while liking all the illustrations, commends espe- 
cially the large cones. The pen-and-ink sketches are 
reproduced in facsimile, the wash-drawings being 
engraved on wood. The volume which has a criti- 
cal introduction by Edmund Gosse, who knew the 
author of the fairy tales personally, is an im- 
perial quarto of nearly five hundred pages, in cloth 
binding, bearing a unique design heavily stamped 
in colors and gold. A more beautiful and sump- 
tous edition of this great children’s classic has 
never been offered to the English-speaking public. 
(The Century Co., $5.) 


True To HimseLtF. By Edward Stratemeyer.— 
In this story we are introduced to Roger Strong, 
a typical American country lad, and his sister, 
Kate, who, by an unhappy combination of events, 
are thrown upon their own resources owing to 
their father having been sent to prison for a term 
of years on a false charge of forgery. By a 
curious chain of circumstances Roger comes in 
contact with those who wronged his father and 
after a perilous task he completes evidence against 
the real forger. The skillfully arranged plot 
leaves the outcome uncertain to the very end. 
(Lee & Shepard, $1.00.) 


IN a recent issue of a New York newspaper, in 
an article on “ Babists,” a new Oriental sect, the 
statement was made that Miss Lilian Whiting, the 
author of “ The World Beautiful,” is a believer in 
“ Babism,” and one of the latest to return from 
Syria. As the publishers of Miss Whiting’s books, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. desire to state that 
this assertion is absolutely unfounded. Miss 
Whiting had never even heard the name of 
“ Babism ” until her return from Paris, and she 
has never been to Egypt or Syria, but divided last 
winter between Rome and Florence. She was 


born and bred in the Episcopal Communion, to 
whose faith she is unfalteringly allied. 


ToMMY AND GrRIzEL. By J. M. Barrie.—Those 
of our readers who have followed the adventures 
of “ Sentimental Tommy ” will be glad to renew 
his acquaintance, as well as that of the daughter 
of the “ Painted Lady ” in the present volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ Tommy and Grizel.” Mr. Barrie has given 
us a charming siory, full of tenderness, and 
withal a good deal of pathos, for poor Tommy’s 
life goes out in a very tragic manner. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 








Tue Pircrim SHoreE. By Edmund H. Garrett. 
—Mr. Garrett’s new book does for the South 
Shore what his charming and popular volume 
“ Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast’”’ did 
for the North Shore of New England. His de- 
scriptions and illustrations begin at Dorchester 
and picture and treat of the whole Massachusetts 
The book contains a 

full-page plates 
from pen-and-ink 
Brown & Co., 


coast as far a» Plymouth. 
colored numerous 
and the 
drawings by the author. 


$2.) 


frontispiece, 
text 
(Little, 


illustrations in 


HEAVEN’s Distant Lamps. Arranged by Anna 
E. Mack.—Miss Mack has already shown her- 
self possessed of a most discriminating literary 
taste by her remarkably popular collection of love 
poems, in which occurs the widely known “ Be- 
cause I Love You.” She has now used her talent 
in an even more noble and sympathetic way by 
compiling a well-chosen collection of poems of 
comfort and hope, happily named from a quotation, 
“ Heaven’s Distant Lamps.” (Lee & Shepard, 


$1.50.) 





THE JUDGMENT OF PETER AND PAUL ON OLYM- 
pus. By Henry Sienkiewiez.—This poem in prose 
has been delightfuliv translated by Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin. (Little, Brown & Co., 75c.) 


A LittLe AMERICAN GIRL IN INDIA. By Har- 
riet A. Cheever.—A fascinating story for children, 
giving a great deal of valuable information about 
Indian ways and customs. From India the chil- 
dren make the long voyage to England, and thence 
to America. The wonderful sights of the great 
Indian city of Bombay are described in a vivid 
and yet simple manner. The illustrations are 
very good. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


THe Curistmas ANGEL. By Katharine Pyle. 
—This charming story is most original in concep- 
tion and told in a very fresh, entertaining way. It 
has to do with the adventures of a little girl in 
“ Toy-Land.” The book is illustrated with six 
full-page plates and fourteen decorative headings 
from drawings by the author. (Little, Brown & 





Co., $1.50.) 
A volume of fascinating and humorous short 
stories by this laughter-provoking novelist. Es- 


pecially clever is ‘‘ Old Applejoy’s Ghost” relat- 
ing the midnight adventures of the ghost and his 
great-granddaughter, and the scheme which they 
concocted in order that the latter might have her 
much-desired Christmas party. ‘“ The Buller Pad- 


dington Compact,” ° The Romance of a Mule 
Car,” and “ The Great Staircase at Landover 
Hall,” are also exceedingly funny. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, $1.5.) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 
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